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DON JUAN VAN HALEN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE BELGIANS.—HIS DELIVERANCE FROM THE 
INQUISITION BY AN HEROIC FEMALE. 

Don Juan Van Haren, whom the Belgian patriots have made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and whe has done them the service they looked 
for, is one of those men made of the true “ porcelain clay of the 
earth,’ in whom the most ardent spirit of personal enterprise is 
joined with the most unselfish views, and who accordingly interests 
in his welfare the virtues he believes in, and helps to extend the be- 
lief among mankind. He was born in the Isle of St Leon in Spain, 
his father being a native of that country, though of Belgic origin, his 
mother a Spaniard of ancient family. At an early period he felt 
himself impelled to join the ranks of the Spanish Liberals, under- 
went more than their usual portion of danger, was thrown into the 
Inquisition, where he underwent the tortures described in books, 
and was enabled to escape from his dungeon by the affectionate 
heroism of the female who is the subject of this article. He after- 
wards entered the Russian service, was in the Georgian campaign, 
and became the intimate friend of the celebrated General Yermoloff, 
whose character he has taught us to love. On the subject of his 
imprisonment and his Russian service, he wrote a volume in Spa- 
nish, which was translated from the manuscript a few years ago by 
the author of “ Esteban” and “ Sandoval,”—a fit translator for such 
ahook;—and published in two volumes by Colburn. Don Juan is 
still ih the prime of life; and (if we are to trust the portrait at the 
beginning of that work ) as handsome as his deeds. 

“ Van Halen’s history,” says a paragraph in the newspapers (we 
know not in which it appeared first) is a very curious one.—“ He is 
of Belgian origin, but a Spaniard by birth. He is Quiroga’s bro- 
ther-in-law ; and after the overthrow of the constitution of Spain, 
he entered the Russian service, and served in the Georgian cam- 
paign. He is in the prime of life—a life, perhaps, of more change 
than has befallen any other man of his rank now living. It is a cu- 
nous fact, that the ‘ Ramona’ steam-packet, which brought the news 
of his appointment as Military Governor of Brussels, was named 
after the virtuous and intrepid female by whose assistance Colonel 
Van Halen escaped from the prison of the Inquisition at Madrid.” 

Ramona was a foundling, brought up in the Hospital at Madrid, 
and never claimed. At an early age she was selected from a number 
of the foundlings, to be taken into the service of the Inquisitors,— 
an angel brought into a house of infernal error. When Van 
Halen was confined there, which was in the year 1817, he found her 
in the situation of the menial servant whose office it was to clean 
out the prisoner’s cells. She was then nineteen years of age, of a 
character at once timid and bold, reserved, laconic in her speech 
(the Inquisition had taught her that necessity), but, under an 
appearance which common observers would have thought cold, 
extremely sensitive, and of a most affectionate heart. An affec- 
tionate disposition was the foundation of her character; and it was 
in the Inquisition she had to exercise it! Unfortunately, it was 
there most wanted, and she found means to evince it even towards 
the better part of her employers. But she had early seen, that in 
her case affection and pleasure were not to be allied, and she made 
her choice accordingly. It was a noble one :—in the end it has, no 
doubt, turned out to be the most politic one; but this it was impos- 
sible she could foresee. 

There were two officers in the prison, to whom it was Ramona’s 
duty more particularly to attend; one of them, a Don Marcellino, 
whom she called her master, and who was the better man of the 
two, and not inhuman;—the other, Don Juanito, a harsh and 
suspicious bigot, who had an instinctive hatred of her, and jealously 
watched her movements. The first time Van Halen was aware of 
her presence, this man was in the act of watching her. Van Halen 
observed her attentively, and saw in her countenance an expression 
which gave him hope. 

One day, our prisoner, whose whole thoughts were bent on escape, 
found a ring in his bed. He saw that it was a signal of correspon- 
dence, and answered it by binding around it a lock of hishair. The 





ring disappeared, and the next signal was the pointing of the hand 
of his watch to a particular hour. An acquaintance had now com- 
menced between the parties, which gave the captive the greatest 
hopes of escaping, while it excited in him a painful interest for his 
new friend, and a deep admiration. 

“ What is your name ?” said he to her one day. 

“ Ramona — That is my only name.” As she uttered these 
words, says Van Halen, “her voice changed, and hastily bidding 
me farewell, she withdrew.” Were the parents of this poor girl 
dead, or why was she never claimed? One imagines there must 
have been something good m one or other of them, to produce so 
noble a child. 


“« Another day passed without my seeing Ramona; but onthe one 
following, I heard her voice at the usual hour, saying joyfully,’that 
on that day there was no tribunal, and that Don Juanito had not 
left his room; adding, that I might put to her any questions I 
pleased. I profited by this opportunity to paint in the strongest 
colours the true situation in which I stood, declaring to her that it 
was indispensable I should open myself a passage, or die. On hear- 
ing this, she uttered a thousand exclamations, and burst into a flood 
of tears, keeping me for several minutes in a state of confusion. 
‘It is impossible,” she cried, ‘for you to wore . » my master’s 
death would be the consequence . , . Horrible! herrible! I do not 
regard my own life—no, | do not.’ 

“ «You will accompany me,’ exclaimed I, interrupting her. 

“ «Then I should dishonour myself, and I am lost for ever.’ 

“ Tn vain did I try every argument to persuade her to adopt this 
step: at length I pe. her if she would bring me what my cousin 
would deliver to her. ‘I will bring nothing that may be injurious 
to you, or to my master: that is the only thing I will deny you. 
Dispose of me as ps will; ask me anything you please to effect 
your escape; I will refuse you nothing: but you must wait for an 
opportunity when everything may weigh on Don Juanito. Let him 
be responsible for everything: let him be the only sufferer—yes, the 
only one, for he deserves all. I will then bring you anything you 
want, and lose my life to save yours; but in putting your plan into 
execution, think of some means of avoiding bloodshed. Let neither 
yours nor my master’s blood be spilt, I intreat you, and I am ready 
to do all for you, for I see that you must no longer abide here; but 
you must not forget my entreaties.’ In this wild manner she pro- 
ceeded for some time, until the fear of exciting suspicions made her 
quit me.” 

After a variety of contrivances, during which Ramona opened a 
communication for the prisoner with his friends, the hour of delive- 
rance drew nigh; but it was a fearful moment. We lay before our 
readers the author’s interesting account. 


** On this day, at about three, I heard a noise which I thought 
proceeded from my jailers, and was agreeably surprised at finding it 
was Ramona herself, who, delivering to me a note, said, ‘I must 
have caused you much uneasiness this morning, but it was umevoid- 
able; and I assure you I have been obliged to assign more than one 
pretext in order to induce my master to allow me free entrance into 
the prison this afternoon. 1 tremble with apprehension at what you 
purpose doing tomorrow.’ 

“Purpose doing? I interrupted. ‘ At what I will do tomorrow, 
you mean, or my name is not Van Halen.’ 

“<Wait, till Don Juanito be again confined to his room,’ she 
cried: ‘ the weak state of his health gives me reason to hope this 
may soon be the case.’ 

“ «On a former occasion,’ returned I, ‘ you advised me to deal 
entirely with Don Juanito, and now you advise the contrary.’ 

“On a former occasion I feared for my master’s life; now I feat 
for yours. Since Don Juanito’s recovery he has seldom missed the 
nocturnal visit to the prison. You would meet with both, and, 
woe tome! what would then become of you?” 

“ By this language Ramona, whose generous conduct had afforded 
me so much consolation, excited in me the most painful apprehen- 
sions, and added to my previous anxiety. No argument F could 
urge to induce her to follow me was of any avail; and I 
exhausted all my means of persuasion, I at length said to her; ‘ Fell 
me now your determination: will you or will you: not come ?” 

“Tf you should hurt my master, or if you should stand in need 
of my assistance against Don Juanito, and lastly, if I see elf 
obliged to aid you in an open manner in either of these pg, 
lost, and I will go and die in any place or country where you may 





take me; but if, on the contrary, it please heaven that you should 
obtain your liberty without having recourse to violence, then I have 
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nothing to fear, and I ought to remain where I am, and return | their voices. This is the very hour when she expects the arrival of 


thanks to God for your liberation.’ 


“ Here tears seemed to choke her utterance, and she leaned her head 
against the door. ‘\f you succeed, she continued, ‘ without my in- 
terference, no suspicion can be attached to me; but if I follow you, 
1 convict myself at once.’ 

“ I again endeavoured to persuade her to accede to my wishes by 
adducing such reasons as in my opinion were less objectionable, and 
which my reader must suppose sincere in a man who was actuated 
only by the deepest feelings of gratitude and admiration; but even 
these were ineffectual. 
worse union than that emanating from mere gratitude.’ 


“It was ten o’clock in the morning when the jailers entered, and 
the day, dawned in my dungeon. ‘ The weather is very foggy,’ 
said Don Marcellino ; and I inwardly prayed ‘heaven that it might 
continue so till night. 
companion of my disasters, and to put on a green surtout, the same 
I wore when I went to the audience of the King. I was also 
informed that the barber would be called to cut my hair and shave 


my beard (which by this time rivalled that of my Capuchin friar), | 


Don Marcellino hinting that the intended visit was approaching. 
This alteration in my appearance, would have been insignificant in 
itself, had not my friends been already apprized of the attire in 
which I thought I should have presented myself to them. 


“ At twelve o’clock dinner was brought to me, and at two I was | 


conducted to the same dungeon where I had seen the paintings, 
and where I remained about an hour. On returning to my own I 
hastened to look under the pillow, and found a small gold cross, 
and the same ear-ring which first inspired me with hope, both 
fastened to a hair chain: such were the hostile weapons which that 
innocent girl furnished me with to come out triumphant in my 
struggle. 

“ During the short time that the brasier was left with me on the 
morning of this day, I took a piece of charcoal, with which, in the 
afternoon, I wrote in one of the blank pages of Bossuet, a few lines 
addressed to Don Marcellino, to the following ‘effect: ‘ That my 
evil fortune having placed me in the alternative of either being a 
traitor to my cause, or falling a victim to the cruelty of his em- 
ployers, I had resolved to seek my liberty by forcible means ; that I 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that he was the least inhuman of 
those whom I had known in those dungeons ; and lastly, that should 
my adverse fate pursue me so far as to render my attempt fruitless, I 
begged him to respect my misfortunes should I be again intrusted 
to his custody.’ Thus I hoped to increase the compassion of my 
oppressors, if I succeeded in freeing myself from their grasp. 

“ Uncertain how to dispose of the present Ramona had left for me, 
upon reflecting that in the event of a failure it would afford the 
most evident proof of her being an accomplice in my premeditated 
escape, I was compelled, much to my regret, to throw the chain and 
cross through the loop-hole in my dungeon, preserving only the 
ear-ring, which by its shape I was able to conceal, and which I have 
always preserved. 

“ At length the hour for the execution of my plan drawing near, I 
listened attentively through the opening of the door, till hearing the 
distant noise of bolts, I retreated towards my bed. As soon as 
Don Marcellino entered, without recollecting the sign agreed upon 
respecting the plate, and fearing that this might be my last oppor- 
tunity, | advanced towards him, extinguished the light, and pushing 
him violently to the farthest corner of the dungeon, flew to the 
door, and rushing through, shut it upon him, and drew the bolt, at 
the same moment that he, recovering himself, threatened my life. 
Once in the passage, I groped along in complete darkness ; but the 
astounding cries of the new prisoner echoed so loudly through 
those vaults, that fearing that they might be heard, I no sooner 
arrived at the third door of that labyrinth, than locking it after me, 
I took out its ponderous key, with which I armed myself for want 
of a better weapon. 

** I passed the dungeon of the other prisoners confined in those 
passages, who, far from imagining the scene that was acting, mis- 
took my steps for those of the jailor. Following my way at random, 


I twice lost myself in the various windings, and a thousand times | 


did I curse the obscurity which threatened to frustrate all my 
hopes. At length, after groping about for seven or eight minutes, 
which appeared an eternity to me, I reached the last Silvas, 
from which I could distinguish the glimmerings of a light. As 

ascended the stairs I grasped the key in the manner of a pistol, 


and soon after found myself at the threshold of a door wide open, | 


that led to an outer kitchen, in the middle of which hung a lantern. 
I judged by this that I was already out of the prison; but uncertain 


what direction to follow, and hearing the voices of people in some | 


part of the house, I stood still for a moment, and then hastened to 
the kitchen to look for a hatchet or some other weapon that might 
serve me in case of meeting with opposition. 

* On entering, the first object that presented itself was Ramona, 
who stood pale and breathless, with a countenance in which aston- 
ishment was blended with anxiety and alarm. ‘ What pistol is 
that ?—where is my master?’ she exclaimed after a moment’s 
silence, raising her clasped hands towards heaven. 

“T calmed her apprehensions by showing her the key, when 
immediately recovering her presence of mind, she drew from her 
bosom the notes I had given her, and returning them to me, pointed 
to a court which led to the outer door, saying, ‘ That is the way to 


‘She firmly believed that there could be no | 


I was desired to take off the tattered jacket, | 


| some friend, and I must immediately call out, because they know J 
| must necessarily see you before you get to the court. For heaven’s 
| sake, hasten away, for I can render you no further assistance? 
Saying this, she pressed my hands between hers with deep emotion 
_and I hurried towards the court. As the remainder of my way was 
also involved in darkness, I lost some minutes in finding the right 
direction to the door, when the rustling of the bell-wire served to 
guide me to it. Here I heard the voices of some persons out-side 
who certainly did not expect to meet with such a porter. ; 

“ Meantime Ramona, who was to open the door, on hearing the 
bell ring began screaming for assistance, as if she had been hurt b 
some one passing in great haste. The ladies, alarmed, joined their 
cries to hers, and | opened the door amidst this confusion, pushed 
down the person just entering, and reached the street, feeling as if 
| I breathed a second life. 

“ Following the direction pointed out to me by my friends, and 
avoiding the approach of some of the persons I saw lurking about 
| the Inquisition, I turned the corner of that building, and met a tal] 

man muffled up in his cloak who, either having forgotten the 
watch-word agreed upon, or recognising me at the first moment, 
exclaimed, ‘ Van Halen! Juan! is it you ?’— Yes it is,’ I cried, my 
heart leaping with joy at hearing the voice ofafriend. As soon as[ 
| returned this answer, he gave a shrill whistle, and suddenly I was 

surrounded by several other friends, among whom I recognised two 
old comrades of mine, whom I did not suppose so interested in my 
destiny. One took eff my old cap, and placed his laced cocked-hat 
on my head; another gave me a cloak, which, he said, had been 
| purposely made for me; a third desired me to follow him and fear 

uothing, for they would all lose their lives sooner than I should be 
| retaken.” 

And what became of poor Ramona? That she loved Van Halen, 
we have no doubt. Love was not necessary to make her his deliverer, 
She would have delivered any human being from such a place as 
the Inquisition. But circumstances evince plainly enough that she 

would have been delighted to share the liberty of her friend, had 
her departure not been likely to affect others, and had he shown 
love as well as “gratitude” for her. 


Her observation on gratitude 
| shews what she felt. 


One of Van Halen’s friends (as will be seen 
_in the ensuing passage) gaily intimated to her one day a suspicion, 
that their intercourse had not been free from gallantry. She 
| resented the intimation with an indignant blush: and she was right. 
| How could a love like hers (to say nothing of the rigid principles in 
| which she had been most probably brought up) under itself liable to 
| that mistakes, when it was not returned? How could she look with 
any pleasure, less than the most unselfish one, upon the face of the 
man whom her heart loved, whom she hoped to deliver, but who was 
in the mean time liable to be taken from her arms, and placed upon 
the rack! Men of gallantry know nothing of love,— no, nor even 
| of real gallantry, if they knew all. This girl doubtless would have 
given millions to retain near her the man she loved; yet amidst 
floods of irrepressible tears she could resolve upon helping him out 
of her sight for ever, knowing that she should remain the most for- 
| lorn creature upon earth, without consolation but in preventing 
| more evil, or in suffering it for his sake. 
“ One day that my cousin endeavoured to discover whether the 
tyranny of the inquisitors could intimidate her, she answered him 
| in her usual laconic manner: ‘From a child I was brought up 
| among those men. The inquisition does not inspire me with fear; 
| it is rather the prisoner who inspires me with compassion.’ 
| Another day that he showed his surprise at the inquisitors per- 
| mitting a female to reside among them, or at all relying upon her, 
| she retorted, ‘ If every womau had learned discretion in the same 
school as myself, we should hear less of our incapacity to keep a 
| secret from those who are far weaker than ourselves.’ Lastly, my 
cousin imagining that she was actuated by love, the deep interest 
| she manifested for my welfare justifying this belief, allowed himself 
| afew jokes on gallant intrigues. Ramona, without stooping to 
prove the contrary by the thousand cogent reasons with which she 
| might have convinced him, reddened, and casting on him a look of 
| contempt, as she withdrew, said : ‘ Do not give me such a wretched 
idea of yourself. Must our sex be necessarily frail, if we show an 
| interest for a man whose life is in danger?” ” 
But again, what became of Ramona? Van Halen shall tell us:— 
“This generous girl, after having supported with unshaken for- 
| titude all kinds of misery in the dungeons of the Inquisition, sick, 
| and in the most deplorable state of wretchedness, without even 
| endeavouring to seek the means of alleviatiug her situation by com- 
municating with Murfy, on whom she had so many claims, and who 
most assuredly would have assisted her, proceeded to the place of 
| her confinement, where she continued suffering the heavy weight of 
her sentence till the political events of 1820 restored her to liberty. 
She then married a soldier of cuirassiers, to whom she had been 
attached, even previous to her heroical misfortunes. Happy in the 
| humble sphere in which she moved, neither herself nor her husband 
ever sought to ameliorate their condition when the opportunity 
offered. A stranger to political opinions, she had done all, suffe 
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the street. My mistress and her guest are in the saloon: you hear | all, through the sole impulse of humanity; she therefore asked no 
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recompense from the government, or from a single individual—the 
consciousness of having acted rightly was her sweetest reward. On 
my return to Spain, she found in me a brother, and she never 
aspired to more. 


We should be glad to know what is the present condition of this 
interesting female, justly called by her friend “illustrious.” We 
trust that it will be made known. It is delightful so see that Van 
Halen has not forgotten his gratitude. One of the first things he 
did on getting his authority (for it was of course he that did it) was 
to christen one of the packet-boats, employed in conveying the news 
of liberty, after the name of his deliverer. 


| Unorarerut Revations or a Sarnt.— According to the Count 


'd’Olonne, one of Cardinal Mazarin’s stories was, that a family at 

Rome, a member of which had been lately sainted, having given 
some offence to the pope, his Holiness observed, “ How ungrateful 
these people are; I beatified one of their relations the other day ; 
and I’m sure he didn’t deserve it.”—Menage. 


Guitt anp Remorse.—My mother hired a small house in the 
rue d’Aguesseau, where she received several men of letters, among 
whom was St Foix, author of the ‘ Essays on Paris,’ of the pretty 
comedy of the ‘ Oracle, and several other dramatic pieces. His 
appearance and manners contrasted strangely with the elegance of 
these agreeable productions: he had a bluntness and vulgarity in 





It says nothing against our heroine’s love for Van Halen, that she 
married. A loving heart like her’s was at liberty to feel for another’s 
love, especially after what she had known of an unrequited affec- | 


tion. Not that we believe she ever looked to a return from Vau | 


Halen. The first time she heard him spoken of, was by one of the | 
officers of the Inquisition, who called him a “ bird of high flight.” 
“ The bird” was the name he was signified by in their hieroglyphical 
talk.—This “bird of high flight,” Ramona always appears to have 
considered as far above her hopes, as “ the bright particular star” of 
the poet. 

We must do also justice to Van Halen. If he could not love 
his deliverer, it was for no want of an affectionate or generous dis- 
position. Perhaps he was a lover already: perhaps Ramona was 
not handsome, nor engaging; the gloom of her habitation may 
have rendered her even something of the reverse in appearance : 


his tone, a hideous face, and a coarse and sinister expression of 
features. A very witty actress (Mademoiselle Bryant) said of him 
and M. Bertin, the poet, who had a long pale face, dropped jaws, 
hollow eyes, and a gloomy gaze, that the one (St Foix) resembled 


| Guilt, and the other Remorse. There could be nothing more 


characteristic than this to those who had ever seen these two 
faces.— Madame de Genlis. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER 











Covent GARDEN. 
Ir is with unaffected pain that we feel ourselves compelled to 
differ with the measure of admiration which has been dealt out 





though we cannot help fancying that her look, somehow or other, 
must have expressed what she was. That Van Halen should have | 
given the world to understand her love for him, was not only we 
think, justifiable, but his duty. There is sometimes a delicacy 
beyond delicacy, which none but the most generous minds can 
practice, and which they never feel more delicate that when they 
do practice. Van Halen’s greatest duty towards his deliverer, was 
to shew her conduct in its true light: and this could not have been 
done, had he not told us all. 


[The usual variety of this paper has been encroached upon in the 
present number by the length of the first article and the Theatrical.} 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 








Cromnat Rats.—The misdemeanours of rats were anciently judged 
with the same formalities as those of men. The celebrated Chasse- 
neux, first President of the Parliament of Provence, when he was 
only the King’s Advocate in the bailiwick of Autun, undertook the 
defence of the rats against a sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against them by the Bishop of Autun. “ He represented,” 
says M. de Thou, “that the time that had been given them to 
make their appearance was too short, more especially as they would 
incur many dangers by the way; all the cats of the neighbouring 
villages being on the watch to seize them.” He obtained a new 
citation, allowing them more time.—Vie Privée des Francais. 


_ Assistance ReTuRNED.—Philip I. of France being obliged to keep 
m pay a large army wrote, to the clergy of Rheims, to demand 


to Miss Kemeie, especially after the circumstances under 
which she was introduced to the public, and the good which she has 
done the theatre. But as those circumstances were the cause of 


| what appears to us to be an exaggerated opinion of her talents, they 


must be our excuse. We had a fear lest we should be obliged to 


think as we do, from the inferior opinion entertained of her in the 


country, where the causes of her town popularity were not likely to 
have somuch influence: and yet when we saw her first scene last night, 
we began to feel re-assured, and to hope that the original opinion of 
her was the right one. The reason why we felt so was, that she 
appeared to us the reverse of an artificial person: her manner and 
tones were natural, her smile equally so; we thought she was 
going to trust entirely to her own feelings ; and as we looked at the 
general expression of her face, could not help quoting to ourselves 
the words of the old poet, 

simple goodness shined in her eyes. 

All this, in her own person, off the stage, we should guess her to 
be still; and we heartily wish for everybody’s sake, the critics 
included, that she had had such a natural call to the stage, as ‘to 
draw upon herself and her own character for some genuine thea- 
trical result. 

But the moment she gave us the first burst of feeling, our expec- 
tations fell many degrees, and they never rose again. The manner was 
different in an instant, not as showing more feeling, but as showing 
less: the regular theatrical start and vehemence were substituted 
for the natural emotion of the artless girl we had been contemplating : 
the Nurse was told to go and enquire after the stranger, in a tone, not 
of pleasant, but of indignant vehemence ; and then commenced the 











subsidies. The archbishop and chapter earnestly begged that he 
would be satisfied with the aid of their prayers. Philip incensed 
at this refusal, the more especially as the money demanded was 
chiefly to be expended in an expedition to Palestine, soon found an | 
Opportunity to punish them. A short time after, these priests, | 
pillaged and oppressed by some of the nobles, came to implore his | 
assistance. “I will write to the lords,” said Philip, “ and pray | 
them to cease their extortions.’ The excesses still continued, | 
and a second deputation was sent to the monarch, to complain that | 
he had used but feeble measures, and to entreat that he would put | 
a stop to the robberies of the nobles by force of arms. “ Of what 
have yon to complain?” said the King, “ I have protected you | 
with my prayers, as you served me with yours.”—Vie Privée des | 
Francais. 





| 
A Banker or Metat.—At the conclusion of the Bristol season, | 

a late actor of humble pretensions, being desirous of visiting Lon- 
don, found himself enabled to do so, as he imagined, by success in | 
play. He won a few guineas from a sea-officer at billiards; and | 
when the tar’s cash was exhausted, he played upon tick, until the | 
sum lost amounted to twelve or fifteen pounds, for which the | 
Officer gave a draft on Charles Stewart, Esq. banker, at Charing | 
Cross, London. This, our hero concluded, would enable him to | 
Visit the capital in style, and on the validity of his draft, he ex- | 
pended all his ready cash in* buying clothes and journeying to | 
ndon, where, much to his surprise, he could hear no tidings of | 
the banker; till after wandering a long time about Charing Cross, 
€ produced it toa man who had sagacity enough to perceive the | 
» and who, . after ruminating, replied, “ Charles wer at 





Charles Stewart !—oh! there he sits on horseback,” pointing to 
the statue of Charles the First.— Dramatic Biography. 


regular conventional tragic style, both in voice and manner, which 
was maintained with little variation the whole evening, and which 
has certainly left an impression on our minds, that this young 
lady is entirely an artificial performer, very apt in catching 
all that may be learnt in tragic acting, but not essentially 
superior to many that have had but a brief day of repute. 
She wanted real passion throughout, and variety of feeling. 
She wag not only not the Juliet of the South, but not more the 
heroind™pf a love-story than of any other tragedy. Her emotion 
was loud, her gravity dignified and queen-like, her flow of utter- 
ance breathed with a regular vehemence of solemnity, something 
between the tones of her great kinswoman Mrs. Siddons and the 
mellow monotony of the late Mrs. Powell. Once and away there 


was a brief passage, a sentence, in that sort of natural 


manner, which coming after a great deal of the artificial, appears to 
be as much got up as any, or moreso. But the general character 
of the performace was certainly no higher than that of an older 
stager of the better conventional sort ; and this was not only our opi- 
nion, but from what we heard from some persons about us, appeared 
to exist where it did not before. The passages the most applauded 
were those which are far from doing a performer the most honour, 
though they appear to produce the greatest effect; namely, the 
violent ones, and those which were accompanied by some vehement 
gesture or sudden rush ; as in the scene were she fancies a vision of 
her husband suffering, and slides, ina manner, all across the stage, be- 
fore taking the poison. In short}(for we saw little of Miss O’ Nem, 
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and do not remember seeing her inthis character) we have never yet 
witnessed a proper Juliet on the stage, and Miss Kempie has 
unfortunately furnished us with no better. In the Garden 
Scene she ought to have hung more over the balcony, and 
varied her tones with a greater mixture of familiarity and arch- 
ness (all our English Juliets miserably fail in this: they 


vivacity. His elaborate mimicries of the fops are particularly good 
His pardonnez moi seemed at once a joke on the coxcombry it nick. 
named, and a kick into the bargain. 

We stopped the afterpiece in order to see the famous sailor of 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, and the genuine face of little Cawsk in Black 
Eyed Susan. (By the by what are the Christian names of Mr, T. 
P. Cooke? Is he Theophilus Philip, or Thomas Patterson, or 





have not faith enough in passion or the poet for it, and are 
neutralized by the decorums):—in the scene where she thinks the 
Nurse has brought news of Romeo’s death, and finds that he is not 
dead but banished, she should utter the word “ banished” not with 
the same unchanging despair as she had before been evincing, but 
should mix with it a passing“intimation of relief, even at the moment 
when she is relapsing into wretchedness for his absence ; for after 
all, a banished lover is not quite so bad as a dead one, nor did the 
poe mean to say he was; though all the performers of Romeo and 
uliet make just as much noise about the exile as the death. 

Miss Kemere is not handsome; but there is a goodness in her 
face, when left to itself, that is very pleasing, and looks like an 
ingenuous nature. As an actress, we cannot think at present, that 
she has any genius properly so called, or will ever establish a 
reputation for one; though she may make a very useful, and what 
is called a highly respectable performer. The applause, we presume, 
last night was not so great as it used to be; there was a waving of 
hats in the pit, anda vehement welcome, when she appeared: and 
now and then she received great approbation in the course of the 
play : but there was no prevailing enthusiasm: nor was she called 
for after the play. What is more, we doubt whether a tear was shed 
in the house ; certainly not in our neighbourhood. 


Mrs Gisss appeared for the first time as the Vurse. We cannot 


commend her performance, compared with that of Mrs Davenport | 


and others. It wanted the habitual look of age. Her occasional 
hobble seemed to be volunteered ; and she overdid the rheumatic 
scene. Sudden cramps are affecting ; but they may be repeated too 
often. 

Must we speak of Mr Appot’s Romeo? We hear heis a pleasant 


person everywhere but on the stage, and such aman may be reason- | 


ably at a disadvantage with his neighbours somewhere. Mr 
Absor has taken it in his head that noise is tragedy, and a tremen- 
dous noise he accordingly makes. It is Stentor with a trumpet. 
The best performance in this piece is decidedly Mr Cuartes 
Kempte’s Mercutio. It wants airiness, both in person and manner ; 


and a fat Mercutio is like a fat Mercury; but there is abundance of | 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 

Letitia Hardy, Mrs WAYLETT, her first appearance this Season, 
in which Character she will sing *‘ Where are you going my pretty 
Maid?"’ * The Light Guitar,” and ‘‘ Meet me by Moonlight.” 

Lady Frances Touchwood, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Miss Ogle, Mrs BAILEY, _ her first appearance, 

Mrs Racket, Mrs ORGER, Kitty Willis, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Doricourt, Mr WALLACK, 

Hardy, Mr DOWTON, 

Sir George Touchwood, Mr COOPER, 

Flutter, Mr BALLS, his first appearance. 

Saville. Mr YOUNGE, Villers, Mr THOMPSON, 
Courtall, Mr HOOPER, Mountebank, Mr YARNOLD, 
Dick, Mr SALTER, Tom Fool, MrFENTON, Gibson, Mr HONNOR, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr HOWARD, = 2nd Gentleman, Mr HOWELL, 

3rd Gentleman, Mr EATON, 
Pilgrim, MrC, JONES. 
Previous to the Comedy the Band will perform Rossini’s Overture to 
* Semiramide.” 


After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Amy Templeton, Mixs E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 
Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Watton, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Tristrany Sappy, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHEs, 


Mr LISTON, 
Gallop, Mr SALTER. 


Toconclude with (49th time) a new Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIGAND. 


Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT, 
Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 
Albert, Students of the French Academy 
Theodore of Painting, 
Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER 
Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
Carloui,. Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL, 

Officer, Mr CATHIE, Servant, Me HONNER. 


Mr J. VINING, 


On Thursday, The Wonder; X. ¥. Z.; and Masaniello. 


Servant to Saville, Mr S. JONES, 


Capt. Templeton, Mr COOFPR, | 


Mr H. WALLACK, 


what ? or is it necessary to the mystery of his reputation that he 
| should always remain Mr Tee Pee Cooke, as if he was Captain 
Cook’s son bya Chinese? We have a grudge against these mys- 
| teries of initials. What is Miss Ef ditch Kelly? And why is 

Mr Farren Mr Double-U Farren? We were in pain for the appel- 
| lation of Miss H. Cawse, till we learnt that her name was Harriett, 
| Harriett is a good name; but Aitch was a vile precursor.] 

We hardly know what to say to Mr Cooxe’s sailor. |We like 
it, and yet we can hardly wish to see it at this theatre? Is it 
because it is so like a sailor, that the man himself seems as if he 
|ought to be further eastward? Or is it because it wants the 

investment of genuine acting,—the something besides common. 
| place nature which the acting of a Bannister used to give it, and 
| which made his sailors bring laughter and tears into our eyes, as Mr 
| Cooke does not! Mr Cooke gives himself heartily up to the character; 
| he looks really affectionate, when he means to look so; and resigned 
'when he means to look resigned; furthermore he is very cordial 
| and plentiful in his dammes and shakes of the hand ; he sings a good 
| burden of a song, if not the song very well itself: and he dances a 
_hornpipe with all the transport of a sailor who has not had a hop 

for these five years, and who kicks the ground as if he would shake 
| himself into it for love. Yet still there is something in the perform- 
| ance, which we would rather see at the Cobourg than Covent 
Garden. We take the secret to be, that the mere professional 
sailor is made too much of in the piece; that there is too much 
| sea jargon and ostentation in it; and that Mr Cooke does not 
| so much appear to love and enjoy what he does as a man who 
| happens to be a sailor, as a sailor who makes a point of playing 
' the man. 
Harriett Cawse made a nice genuine little girl, such as any man 
or sailor might have loved; and was delicate enough not to mince 

the matter or shrink back when the honest tar took her in his arms: 
| for in those impertinent decorums lies the real indelicacy of such 
|}moments. They think or affect to think the matter wrong, and 
_make it so whether it will be or not; whereas the genuine honesty 
of it does not stand upon ceremony. 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


This Evening, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Mrs GLOVER, Bobbin, Mrs HUMBY, 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs TAYLEURE. 

Mr Primrose, Mr W.FARREN, 
Henry Thornton, Mr COOKE. 
After which, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 
| Tyrant soon I’ll burst thy Chains,” ** An old Man wou'd be wooing.” 
| The celebrated Scena from ‘ The Maid of Judah,’ ‘‘ Fortune’s Frowns,” 
| And with Mr Horn, the Duet of ‘* Ah! Maiden fair.”’ 

Marcellina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

| Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Mr J. REEVE, 
| Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 
| Basil, Mr HUCKEL, Argns, Mr BISHOP, 
| 


| Miss Biffin, 





Figaro, 


Talboy, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, 
Notary, Mr COATES, Alguazil, Mr LODGE, 
After which, the Farce of 
THE SULTAN. 
Miss PATON, who will introduce 
** Lo! here the gentle Lark.” 


toxalana, 

|**Oh! No, we never mention Him,” and 
Elmira, Mrs ASHTON, Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, Mr ROSS. 


| To conclude with the Comedy of 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
| Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Clara, Miss M, GLOVER, 
Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs GLOVER. 
Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. FARREN, 
Major Osmond, Mr BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS, 
Rattle, Mr COOPER. 


To conclude with the Petite Comedy of 
TRIBULATION; 
OR, UNWELCOME VISITORS. 
Mrs Dashmore, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Dorrington, Mrs W. CLIFFORD. 
Mr Dorrington, Mr W. FARREN, 
Sir George Faddle, Mr VINING, Forrester, Mr BRINDAL, 





To-morrow, A Husband at Sight; The School for Scandal ; and The 
First of April, being for the Benefit of Mr Massingham, Box-Book 
Keeper. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
J.Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fis, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by ali Booksellers and Newsmen, 

C. aud W. Reyngtu, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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